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Baptists Criticize Their Press 


At the last meeting of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
|. held in Richmond, Va., the Committee on Baptist Papers 
| presented a report making numerous suggestions for the 
improvement of the periodicals of the denomination. A 
year earlier the Committee asked for instructions to make 
a thorough study of the situation with a view of bringing 
in recommendations for the improvement of the conditions 
analyzed. The Committee stated that “pay-day” is the 
ghost that haunts the office of every denominational paper. 
Editors wish to make their publications more readable 
and attractive but the bank balance prevents them from 
doing so. With few exceptions both laymen and ministers 
feel that the church papers do not properly recognize the 
activities of laymen and that they are, in fact, “preachers’ 
papers.” 

Many find the makeup of the papers unattractive. A 
great majority of church members are not interested in 
them. Whether denominational officers like it or not, lay 
people were declared to be uninterested in “theological 
hair-splitting.” One correspondent of the Committee said 
that the church papers were run on the same scale, in the 
same form, by the same rules that had prevailed for 
many decades. 

The Committee recommended, among other things, that 
a school of journalism should be held annually for one 
month for editors of church papers. It recommended that 
the special national agencies of the church consider the 
desirability of discontinuing their own periodicals, and 
confer with editors of state Baptist papers regarding 
the ways and means of taking more space in the latter. 
The Committee was convinced that many of the adver- 
tisements carried in most of the papers should be per- 
manently eliminated. 

The recommendations were not adopted by the Con- 


vention. (Annual of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
1938, Nashville, Tenn., p. 68-72.) 


Changing Population Problems 


The report of the Committee on Population Problems 
to the National Resources Committee provides the Ameri- 
can people with important data which bear upon many 
economic and social problems. To neglect the considera- 
tions advanced by the committee may result in cumulative 
deterioration. 

Tue PopuLaTion TREND 
Population growth in the United States and Western 


Europe is slowing down in contrast to the trend in Eastern 
Europe and some parts of Asia. The birth rate in the 
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United States has been declining for a number of decades. 
The total number of births reached a peak in the years 
1921-1925, and there has been a general trend downward 
in the number of births each year since 1929. 

Furthermore, the committee says that “if no change 
occurred in the proportions of persons surviving from 
birth to different ages or in fertility rates of women at 
different ages, population growth would gradually cease. 
Actually there is good reason to expect that further decline 
in fertility rates will be more rapid than the rise in 
survival rates.” 


It is expected that in 1945, or about 20 years after 
the peak of births in 1925, the number of young persons 
of marriageable age will reach a peak. “Therefore, after 
the middle of the century further decrease must be ex- 
pected in the number of births each year unless present 
trends in fertility are reversed or unless the population 
is augmented by heavy immigration.” 

An estimate based on the assumption of continuing 
medium fertility and mortality rates, indicates that total 
population will continue to grow for 50 years but at a 
constantly decreasing rate, reaching 153,000,000 in 1980. 
If there is a net increase of 100,000 immigrants per year 
from 1940 on the figure for 1980 will be about 158,000,000. 
“Even with the highest rates that can reasonably be 
assumed, there would be a natural increase of less than 
50,000,000 from 1935 to 1980. The minimum estimate 
assumes a decline of about one-third in the fertility of 
native white women from the 1930-34 level to 1980, with 
no net accession of immigrants. This estimate gives a 
peak population of 138,000,000 in 1955, with a decrease 
of 10,000,000 during the next quarter century.” 

The decline in the birth rate and the death rate makes 
for a change in age distribution of the population. “In 
1900 there were 90 persons under 20 years of age for 
each 100 persons aged 20 to 60 years, whereas the cor- 
responding ratio in 1935 was only 68 and by 1975 will 
be about 48. . . . These changes present a whole new set 
of national problems, the problems of a ‘mature popula- 
tion.’” 

A change from an expanding to a stabilized or slowly 
decreasing population “entails new economic and social 
problems, but it also opens up new possibilities of orderly 
progress. This is especially important in view of our 
changed economic situation”—practically all the good 
agricultural land has been settled, the best timber has 
been exploited, and some types of mining already show 
diminishing returns. 

After population has been stabilized “we shall still be 
confronted with important problems of internal shifts and 
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adjustments.” Some groups may be increasing while 
others are decreasing. Improved transportation and com- 
munication facilities will permit “a greater shuttling of 
migrants back and forth between communities. The whole 
tempo of social change is becoming increasingly rapid.” 

If resources are used to the greatest advantage a stable 
population obviously has better chances for a good liveli- 
hood than an increasing population. There are many 
groups of people who need an improved standard of 
living. This can be attained only by an increase in pro- 
ductivity and by better distribution of income. A decrease 
in the proportion of children and an increase in the 
proportion of old people causes variation in the demand 
for many kinds of goods. Technological changes permit 
an increase in production but frequently they also cause 
displacement of labor. Workers must be retrained for 
other occupations. Retraining of older workers is com- 
paratively difficult. When older workers are incapable of 
earning a living they must be provided for by social 
insurance. It should be easier to deal with these compli- 
cations when the population is stable than when it is 
increasing. 

PopuLaTION DIsTRIBUTION 


Economic welfare may vary greatly in different sections 
of the country depending on the ratio of population to 
resources and on how resources are used. The trend in 
population movement has been from farms to cities. The 
birth rates are higher in rural communities than in cities. 
During the period 1930 to 1935 about 2,600,000 left the 
farms but 1,995,000 returned to the farms from the cities. 
However, the difference between the number of those 
who left the farms and those who returned to the farms 
was not sufficient to offset the natural increase of the 
farm population which was 1,356,000 greater on January 
1, 1935, than on April 1, 1930. 

Although an excess of population of an area in relation 
to the use of its resources seriously affects the outlook 
of the people in such an area, several constructive ap- 
proaches can be made to better conditions. The United 
States Employment Service and other agencies can en- 
courage the free movement of workers to other sections. 
The governinent can purchase lands unsuited for agri- 
culture and divert them to forestry, grazing, recreation 
and other conservational uses. In some cases agriculture 
can be diversified and a better basis of livelihood can be 
established. In other cases new enterprises can be intro- 
duced which will furnish new employment. The develop- 
ment of power, transportation, and communication may 
lay a new foundation for life in some areas. 

Furthermore, the report says: “A sound program of 
national development favors the maintenance of a con- 
servative immigration policy. So long as there is a large 
surplus population in some rural areas in this couniry, it 
seems unnecessary and inadvisable to encourage the 
immigration of persons initially equipped for unskilled 
rather than for technical production.” 


CoNSERVATION OF HuMAN RESOURCES 


It is well known that “families in the occupational 
groups characterized by superior education and enlarged 
opportunities have on the average fewer children than 
families handicapped by meager education and limited 
economic and cultural resources.” This fact “may operate 
as an imperceptible drag on cultural advance. This drag 
can be offset by ameliorative social action, extensive 
provisions for public education, and the stimulating impact 
of technological advance. But no civilization can be 
stable or progressive over a long period unless it is able 


to establish a positive relation between reproduction and 
health, culture, and social ideals.” 

In establishing this relation “educational influences are 
cumulative in their effects, reaching beyond the individuals 
immediately affected, and building cultural patterns that 
form the fabric of civilization. Family traditions and 
schoolroom practices interact and reinforce each other, 
Weakness in either of these great cultural forces is likely 
to vitiate the influence of the other.” 


“It is hardly necessary,” the report continues, “to argue 
the fact that poverty means handicapped child develop- 
ment. Present differential birth rates subject a dispro- 
portionately large number of children in each succeeding 
generation to the blighting effects of poverty. Further- 
more, the larger average number of children born to poor 
parents places an unequal share of the economic burden 
of replacing the nation’s population on the very families 
that are least able to bear this special responsibility.” 

The report contains no discussion of the bearing of 
birth control on the birth rate of different cultural and 
economic classes. It has been pointed out (New Republic, 
August 17, 1938) that as originally prepared the report 
of the committee “contained a careful discussion of the 
influence of contraception on varying birth rates in differ- 
ent sections of the population.” 


OpportuNITY FOR INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


The committee insists that an increase in opportunities 
for employment, a sound distribution of population, 
healthy reproduction trends, and opportunities for indi- 
vidual development are dependent upon the establishment 
of a more adaptable and progressive economy. 

During the past few decades great strides have been 
taken in improving physical development and health con- 
ditions. People are taller and more broad-shouldered 
today than 50 years ago; the death toll from tuberculosis 
has been reduced from 201 deaths per 100,000 of the 
population in 1900 to 57 deaths in 1934; the death rate 
from typhoid fever has been reduced to 1/10 of that pre- 
vailing in 1900; and in Massachusetts, where data for 
earlier years are available, the frequency of the death 
rate among infants within one year has been reduced from 
158 out of 1,000 infants born alive in 1900 to 59 in 1929- 
1931. During the same interval over 17 years were added 
to the total expectation of life at birth. 


The committee points out that these advances have been 
due to improved economic conditions, sanitation and 
public health measures. Further gains can be made by 
the application of knowledge now available. “In fact, the 
extension to all groups in all parts of the country of 
conditions most favorable to health already enjoyed by 
the white population in some parts of the United States 
would effect a reduction of some 400,000 deaths each 
year.” 


Proper nutrition is essential for health and “there still 
remain among American groups large differences in 
mortality rates, physical development, and health which 
have, at least in part, an economic basis. Some of the 
problems raised by such differences in health fall within 
the recognized sphere of public health responsibility ; 
others relate to the treatment of individuals. The present 
cost of adequate medical care is often beyond the reach 
of persons in moderate circumstances.” 

As compared with Sweden and Denmark the United 
States has made little progress in the control of venereal 
disease. “The problem of mental disease is perhaps the 
most baffling in the entire field of health at the present 
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time. Sixty per cent of all occupied hospital beds in the 
United States are now assigned to patients suffering 
from nervous and mental diseases. The causes of mental 
breakdown are still largely obscure. Hereditary factors 
play an important, though possibly a minor, part in the 
most common types of mental disease. The problem of 
mental illness is sometimes confused in public discussion 
with the problem of mental deficiency, although little 
relation exists hetween them. Present evidence indicates 
that hereditary factors play a very important role in 
causing mental deficiency. Data as to the extent and 
distribution both of mental deficiency and mental disease 
are extremely meager at present. There is therefore 
need for an extensive series of mental health surveys 
in sample communities, with uniform procedures, to supply 
accurate information.” 

“The idea of education,” says the report, “as the organi- 
zation and enlargement of experience has not made great 
headway. Much classroom performance has been unre- 
lated to community situations outside; the irrelevance 
of much classical education is widely recognized. It is 
perhaps not so well recognized that much vocational train- 
ing offered in secondary schools is equally irrelevant to 
the needs of individuals in a period of specialization and 
frequent occupational shifts, by reason of failure to base 
the training program on the occupational needs of the 
community. Too often such programs are merely amplifi- 
cations and expansions of former manual training or in- 
dustrial arts programs.” 

Since “work is a part of life, education should help 
to make possible effective work and the securing of 
satisfaction from it.” Training should be given for specific 
tasks but adequate “vocational training would help to 
prepare the individual for transfer from one job to an- 
other,” a feature particularly important in a_ society 
affected by rapid technological changes. 

The committee points out that “there is an inevitable 
lag in integrating scientific and social advance into the 
formal educational system.” However, attempts to force 
uniformity of ideas and behavior involve “the subordina- 
tion of all other interests to some dominant pattern. 
Religious toleration and insistence on local responsibility 
have heen cardinal principles in the American tradition, 
but these principles have been threatened at times by 
repressive movements advanced in the name of American- 
ism. Frequently, too, these principles have not been 
extended to minority groups. Intolerance of cultural 
differences may damage the self-respect and conflict with 
the family loyalties of children brought up in traditions 
that differ from those of the dominant group in their 
community. Furthermore, the attempt to create uniformity 
usually results in spiritual impoverishment. It is easier 
to destroy old loyalties and artistic interests than to 
build new ones. The appreciation of cultural diversity 
protects individual interests and enhances the cultural 
resources of the nation.” ‘ 


RESEARCH ON POPULATION PROBLEMS 


In the past research on population problems has been 
carried on for the most part by small research groups. In 
this connection the committee says: “The federal gov- 
ernment has primary responsibility for the collection and 
presentation of many types of basic demographic data and 
shares responsibility with local and private agencies for 
their elaboration and interpretation.” It recommends that 
government agencies dealing with population studies 
should be strengthened, and that the government should 
take a census of population every five years. 
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Patients in Mental Hospitals 


The capacity of hospitals for mental cases throughout 
the country increased by 38 per cent between 1926 and 
1936, according to Patients in Hospitals for Mental Dis- 
ease, 1936, recently published by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. But the excess of hospital population over normal 
capacity increased from 7.1 per cent to 11.4. In four 
states it ranges from 53.3 per cent to 41.0 per cent. ‘Ten 
states, to be sure, have a capacity slightly greater than 
the number of patients. New York has more than twice 
as many such patients in state hospitals as any other 
state and more than three times as many as any other 
except Illinois. Massachusetts and California have just 
under a third as many as New York state. New York’s 
share of first admissions in 1936 was also very much 
greater than that of the other states but it is a trifle smaller 
than that of total population in state hospitals. 

Of particular interest are the figures on alcoholism. 
From 1933 to 1935 the proportion of cases of alcoholic 
psvchosis to total first admissions dropped from 4.92 per 
cent to 4.58. In 1936, however, it rose to 4.62 per cent— 
still well below the figure for the last full year of prohibi- 
tion. At the same time the proportion of such cases 
treated in private hospitals has dropped radically. 


The Program Needed to Stamp Out Syphilis 


An expanded public health program carrying an appro- 
priation of at least $25,000,000 annually for 10 years for 
venereal disease control would stamp out syphilis in this 
country, as it has already been stamped out in Sweden, in 
the opinion of Philip S. Broughton, United States Public 
Health Service, as stated in a pamphlet Behind the Syphilis 
Campaign, published by the Public Affairs Committee, 8 
West 40th Street, New York City. 

This cost is contrasted with the small amount now 
being spent in syphilis control activities, as well as the 
much larger amount now spent to repair the damage done 
by the disease. Public expenditures for the care of the 
victims of the disease are shown to be at least $41,000,009 
per year, or more than the amount needed to stamp it out. 
In addition to public expenditures, syphilis costs huge 
but unknown sums in medical bills, disability, and prema- 
ture death. 

Special stress is placed on the recent progress made in 
coping with the disease. It was not until 1934 that we 
knew how much syphilis there was in the United States. 
“In 1935 we were able to say for the first time just how 
effective modern treatment was and to recommend a 
standardized and highly perfected system of treatment. 
In 1936 the tests for the laboratory diagnosis of syphilis 
were brought to a new perfection.” 

Instead of utilizing the old-fashioned, dubious appeal to 
fear, the present-day campaign against the disease strives 
to inculcate confidence. Behind the Syphilis Campaign 
is the twenty-fourth in a series of factual ten-cent pamphlets 
on current problems published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of New York City. 


Business Tells the Public 


In connection with the present campaign of the business 
community to convince the public that its policies and 
accomplishments deserve public confidence Business Week, 
October 1, 1938, summarizes for employes, stockholders 
and the general public certain facts which it believes should 
be fundamental in any public relations program. In this 
summary Business Week reports “on how all American 
corporations earn their living” and “how they disposed 
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of more than a trillion dollars in the ten-year period from 
January 1, 1928, through December 31, 1937.” 

The data were derived from official government reports. 
But “in such a vast statistical project, undertaken here for 
the first time, the totals can only represent approxima- 
tions.” The figures, the editors of Business Week believe, 
“give a reasonably true picture of what American business 
does with the money it receives from its customers for 
the products and services it sells.” 

Receipts for goods and services amounted to $1,185,- 
955,000,000, and “other income” to $24,067,000,000, a 
total of $1,210,022,000,000. 

Of this amount $799,913,000,000, or 66.11 per cent. 
was paid for “materials and services purchased from 
others” ; $40,018,000,000, or 3.31 per cent, was charged 
off for depreciation and depletion; and $30,983,000,000, 
or 2.56 per cent, was paid for federal, state, and local 
taxes. This left a balance of $339,108,000,000, or 28.02 
per cent, for the workers, management, and stock and bond 
holders. Of this balance the workers received in salaries 
and wages $233,395,000,000, or 68.83 per cent, while 
management received for services $24,219,000,000, or 7.14 
per cent. (Evidently many workers receiving salaries 
were not classed as having managerial functions.) The 
amount received by the workers and the management 
together was 21.29 per cent of the grand total. Of the 
remainder $39,696,000,000, or 11.71 per cent, was paid 
as interest and $41,798,000,000, or 12.32 per cent, was 
left for dividends. The total of $81,494,000,000 for inter- 
est and dividends was 6.73 per cent of the grand total. 

But the dividends actually paid were $63,626,000,000 
or $21,828,000,000. more than was left for dividends. 
This excess was really a draft on capital and surpluses 
during the 10-year period, the bulk of which was paid 
out during the depression. The owners had this storehouse 
to draw upon while the workers were being subjected to 
unemployment and reductions in wages and salaries. 

Obviously the subdivision of the receipts of these cor- 
porations to show the way they were distributed to 
workers, management, bondholders, and stockholders, tells 
little about the relative welfare of the individuals con- 
cerned. Business Week points out that if the standard of 
living is to be raised the basic problems of industrial 
instability, unemployment, and disparities in purchasing 
power must be tackled. The income of the corporations 
discussed by Business Week was a large proportion of the 
national income for the ten-year period. Doubtless it was 
divided among individuals in a way comparable to that 
shown by the National Resources Committee for 1935- 
1936. (See INFoRMATION SERVICE for Oct. 22, 1938.) 
Such distribution would be an important factor in indus- 
trial instability and unemployment. 


Farmers’ Cooperatives Continue Their Gains 


American farmers’ marketing and purchasing coopera- 
tives registered a 14 per cent increase in business volume 
in the last year, according to 1937-38 estimates published 
by the Farm Credit Administration, Washington. Farmers 
did a marketing business of $1,960,000,000 through their 
cooperative associations, a rise of 10 per cent over 1936-37, 
and increased by 23 per cent the volume of purchasing 
done cooperatively, buying supplies worth $440,000,000. 
This indicates a growth, over the preceding year, of 148 
in the number of active cooperative associations, giving 
the nation 10,900 marketing and purchasing associations, 
doing a total business of $2,400,000,000. Membership 
affiliations have increased four per cent to a gross total 


of 3,400,000. 
organizations. ) 

A breakdown of business volume by commodities shows 
that five major commodities have increased substantially 
in the dollar volume routed through cooperative channels, 
while four have experienced some decrease. Poultry and 
eggs show the major growth, moving through cooperatives 
in a dollar volume 21 per cent greater than a year ago. 
Cooperatively marketed nuts show a 19 per cent gain, 
dairy products are up 16 per cent and grain has made a 
similar climb. Fruits and vegetables show a six per cent 
dollar volume above the 1936-37 figures. 

Cotton’s decline has been the greatest, the new estimates 
showing a 13 per cent dollar volume decrease in the year. 
Tobacco is down 10 per cent, livestock three and wool two. 
These drops and increases in the dollar value of products 
handled, do not definitely indicate corresponding changes 
in the actual volume of the commodities, handled coopera- 
tively, because of price fluctuations in virtually every 
commodity. In the case of cotton, varying amounts of 
government loan cotton included affect the totals shown. 

Dairy products with a $686,000,000 volume handled 
cooperatively lead the commodity list, as they have for 
many years, with grain second in line, showing a volume 
of $475,000,000 this year. Cotton, fruits and vegetables, 
and livestock all registered volumes of well over 
$100,000,000. 


American Policy in the Far East 

The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions (129 East 52nd St., New York, N. Y.) has recently 
issued American Far Eastern Policy and the Sino-Japanese 
War edited by Miriam S. Farley (price 50 cents). 
It is a report of seven discussion conferences held under 
the auspices of the Institute in the spring of 1938. There 
was general agreement that the most important American 
interest in the Far East is that of “promoting the achieve- 
ment of a law-abiding, peaceful and prosperous interna- 
tional society, in the Pacific area and elsewhere.” Ameri- 
can interests in general, it was believed, would be “best 
served by a peace settlement providing for maintenance 
of the territorial integrity and political independence of 
China, though not fer the crushing of Japan as a nation; 
and by establishment of liberal democratic governments in 
both China and Japan.” 

Opinion was “by no means unanimous” on the question 
of immediate American policy in the Far East. “A large 
majority,” however, “favored, in principle, some form of 
strictly nonviolent action, in cooperation with other pow- 
ers, to vindicate the principles of collective security and 
respect for law.” Many within this majority regarded 
“effective and disinterested collective action as unlikely 
if not impossible of achievement under present conditions.” 

There was “large measure of agreement” on funda- 
mental principles to be followed after the war. The pre- 
requisites for “a genuinely stable peace” were considered 
to be “a strong and independent China enjoying full and 
unhampered opportunity for national development” and 
“the permanent renunciation by Japan of the use of force 
in her dealings with China.” If conditions are favorable 
the uncqual treaties with China should be abandoned and 
America and China should work together in the economic 
reconstruction of the country. It was generally agreed 
that Japan’s “legitimate claims” should be met in “a spirit 
of conciliation and accommodation, provided the United 
States were assured that any concessions it might make 
would not be used to strengthen an aggressive govern- 
ment.” 


(Many farmers are members of several 
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